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labor was prevalent in industry long before 1861; in the case of most industrial establishments, therefore, the recruitment of labor was not appreciably affected by the reform. Those branches of production, however, which had previously depended on servile workers went through a painful process of readjustment. Peasants attached to pos-sessionary works9 hastened to throw off the hated yoke, sold or even abandoned their homesteads, and moved away from the localities where their forefathers had slaved for generations. Between 1861 and 1865 the possessionary mines and metallurgical works of the Urals lost some 30,000 workers, or about one-fourth of their labor force. The output of pig iron in that region declined from 14.5 million poods in 1860 to 10.5 million in 1862, and increased but slowly to 12.4 million in 1867. The woolen and other industries, in which previous to the emancipation the percentage of servile labor was high, were similarly affected, the control of such establishments tending to pass from the nobility to the merchants, a process that had been manifest long before 1861. The depression of the 1860's was strongly felt by the cotton industry although it employed chiefly hired labor. The drastic contraction of production and employment in this industry, however, was due to an external cause: the shortage of cotton experienced by European markets as a consequence of the Civil War in the United States.
The chaotic state of Russian statistics precludes a precise analysis of industrial development. A major source of confusion (already mentioned with reference to the earlier period) is the indiscriminate use of the term "factory" (fabrika and zavod) to denote large and small enterprises alike. Lenin, limiting the term "factory" to enterprises which employed at least 16 workers, computed that Russia had approximately 2,500 to 3,000 factories in 1866; 4,500 in 1879; 6,000 in 1890; and 9,000 in 1903. The number of workers engaged in the manufacturing, mining, and metallurgical industries in fifty provinces of European Russia increased from an annual average of 798,000 in 1861-1870 to 946,000 in 1871-1880, to 1,160,000 in 1881-1890, and to 1,638,000 in 1891-1900.10 The province of Moscow retained its position as the chief industrial area, with 135,000 industrial workers
9 See pp. ,389-390, 793-794,
,l,o According; to'Rashin^ from whose study these figures are borrowed, the data lie quotes, although derived from official sources, are neither comprehensive nor accurate, but are merely indicative of general trends.